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matic. It is obvious that a man of Kaunitz's skill was
never unintentionally rude. It is probably true, as
many historians claim, that he believed the time for an
open breach with England had come, and that, through
this memorandum, he wished to hasten developments.
In the Empress's name he refused to protect Hanover
in case of attacks, and he boldly announced that under
no circumstances would Austria send more than ten
thousand men to the Low Countries.

" England," Kaunitz declared in this memorandum,
" has always treated the Low Countries as though she
owned them. For over forty years the voice of right-
eousness had been hushed so that the Maritime Powers
could wring their own advantage out of the miserable
provinces. Now, however, as soon as danger is im-
minent, the Maritime Powers call on the Empress for
help. She has done her duty. She has suggested
leaving the defence of the Low Countries entirely in the
hands of the Maritime Powers; she has placed her
standing troops in the Provinces at their disposal. In
response, Holland has withdrawn her troops from the
Barrier Towns, and is considering remaining neutral in
the coming conflict. England is trying to make Holland
assume the entire burden of defence in the LowCountries."
The Empress, Kaunitz concluded, had sufficient strength
of character to reject any such proposals.

England's reply, written by Lord Holderness, then
Secretary of State, and sent to Keith, British Ambassador
in Vienna, reflects that the breach between the two
allies was indeed reaching a climax,

" Should the Empress decline to fulfil the conditions
required/* Holderness wrote, " the King cannot tate
any measures in concert with the House of Austria, and
the whole system of Europe must be dissolved/1